THREE

JL HE professor of history l was discussing the Girondins
with an enthusiasm he had not felt for twenty years past.
In the second half of his lecture he did not trouble to
formulate any pronouncements or criticisms, he gave
expression to a heart shaken by defeat, the occupation, and
all the bewilderment of a sensitive man. He descanted on
the exploits of those young heroes of the bourgeoisie, as
exuberant and vociferous as a pack of modern medical
students. Conquest was then not needed for the achievement
of glory in death or life. The audience, although attentive
was unresponsive: the lads were interested, but aloof,
they might have been listening to the story of an illicit love
affair.

Antoine, faithful to a now deepset habit, was not attending
to the history lesson; he was reading Tartufe. Despite
himself, the professor's prose became involved with
Moliere's verse, and now and again one of Tartufe's sancti-
monious tirades seemed to counter the rhetoric of Verg-

1 Gustave Bon, Professor of History, had in 1925 married a young kdy
called Irma, with a rather dominating disposition, and an acute and practical
mind. She had a just sense of effective realities, a deep distrust of ideas, and a
genius for organization and the ascertainment of fact, for which her existence
as a state official's wife offered little scope. As she was not tempted by the
'pleasures of adultery, these aptitudes weighed heavily on the professor, whose
tastes lay in the direction of flowers, fields, socialism, the concertina, soft
collars, and little volumes of poetry. Having endured much from Irma's
moods, he had come to distinguish two main currents of evolution in the
history of humanity, which he called Irmaism and Gustavism. In 1936 he
believed in the triumph of Gustavism, in May, 1940, in that of Irmaism, in
August, 1944, in the final restoration of Gustavism. To-day, the professor
is rather downcast. He is courageously trying to believe in a future for
Gustavism.
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